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Five Months for Only 3 Cents 


NOW FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





Get Your Bee-Keeping Friends and Neighbors 
to Take the Old American Bee Journal. 


We would like to have each of our present readers send us 
two new subscribers for the Bee Journal before Sept. 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard to do, when each will 
need to pay only 35 last 5 


cents for the months of this 


i 


year, or only about 7 cents a month for the weekly 


American Bee Journal. Any one with only a colony or two 
of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 

Now, we don’t ask you to work for us for nothing, but 
will say that foreach 2 new35-ct. subscribers you send us, we 


will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 


Wood Binder.for the Bee Journal.. eee <P eenes 
50 copies of leaflet on “ Why Eat Honey aoe etek can Se 
50 “ - on * How to Keep Honey ” eel Se. 
50 i * ie Cate os ca desiess seccccees 20c. 

1 copy each * Peteneetion of Honey for the Market ’’(10c.) 
and Doolittie’s * satve S UOO ” 400.) ccc 08 _ 15e. 

1 copy each Dadants’ * Handling Bees”’ (8e.) and a * Bee- 
Pasturage a Necessity” (10c.) .... iisedee ek 
Dr. Howard’s book on “ Foul Brood ”’.........ccccccccccccsccee BOCs 
Kohnke’s * Foul Bro.” DOOK.............e0eeceeees ae! 3 

Cheshire’s * Foul Brood ” book (10c.) and Dadants’ ** Hand- 
ling Bees”’ [8c }.. : oe = = 5 
Vr. Foote’s Hand- Book of Health... 25ce. 
Rura! Life Book . 25c. 
Our Poultry Doctor, by Fanny Feild. ate pbsteatee dae Sele 
Poultry for Market and Profit, by Fanny Field ee, 8 
I Gi ness ce cecccccersevetstascen eooce 25c. 
Turkeys for Market and Profit .... Pee Trae | 
Green's Four Books on Fruit-Growing ...................-.. 25, 
Ropp Commercial Calculator No. L........ Siveatecdetenuen ee 
Silo ana Silage. by Prof. Cook.................++.0+- a 
| | RPPPTTETP TET Teer eee 40c. 
Kenda:l’s Horse-Book [English or German]... ... ......... 5c. 
Lh POmmE Whee Clever Booed .. 2.2.20. cccccece sc evccvccees 25c. 
1 - Sweet “ M. sabhenvahukel phedeaheenereiae 25e 
+; * Alsike - a padeadh..canmgbdstee «kheaGhsice- ee 
a Alfalfa “ ©. 4 gunstécpesaeteeent seckenee 25c. 
1% * Crimson * | as Gleciumeiagenaiarnegs soe S50. 
The Horse—How to Break and Handle.. ....... ........-... 20c. 


We make the above offers only to those who are now sub- 
scribers ; in other words, no one sending in his own 35 cents 
as a new subscriber can also claim a choice of the above list. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 








JUSTUS VAN DEUSEN. 


Some time ago we recorded the death of Mr. 
sen, which occurred March 28, 1807. 


J. Van Deu- 
We also exprest the 
hope that we might soon present his portrait, and this week, 
through the kindness of our esteemed contemporary—Glean- 
ings—we show a very good picture of our departed friend. 

It was our good fortune, several times, to meet Mr. Van 
Deusen at bee-conventions, 
terested attendant. 


where he was always a most in- 
His very presence seemed to be an in- 
spiration, and his bright, honest countenance ever spoke a 
benediction. 


Mr. P. H. Elwood, of New York—a life-long friend of Mr. 

















J. Van Deusen. 


Van Deusen—had this to say of him, in Gleanings, about the 
time of his death : 
J. VAN DEUSEN’S DEATH. 


We have to record the passing from earth to a wider 





Nannie Laamere 
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sphere of usefulness the veteran Justus Van Deusen, in the 
83rd year of his life. 

We do not know what heaven is like; but we have a right 
to assume that those qualities of heart and mind that we are 
commanded to cultivate here will, under perfect direction, 
find wider scope and more ample employment in the hereafter. 

We rejoice that our friend was spared the period of de- 
crepitude that usually falls to the aged. Attendants at our 
national conventions, no matter how distant, have usually 
found him present, displaying the vigor of body and mind of 
men a score of years his junior. His presence was delightful, 
and a visit with him was an incentive to the ways that lead 
upward. As his nephew, Capt. Hetherington, well says, he 
was a fine example of the Christian gentleman. 

From early manhood to 1848 he was engaged in the 
jewelry business. In the year following, the Van Deusen 
family built the woolen factory at Sprout Brook, which he 
ran for many years until he converted it into a comb-founda- 
tion factory. He wasa fine mechanic, and was satisfied with 
nothing but the highest grade of material and workmanship. 
It is but justice to say that every skein of yarn and every foot 
of foundation turned out from his factory had workt into it 
the trademark of his life—the best. From small beginnings, 
because of the prejudices of bee-keepers against the flat-bot- 
tom cell, the trade in this foundation has steadily increast to 
large proportions; and the greatest tribute ever paid Mr. 
Deusen’s good judgment is the recent adoption, by the most 
extensive manufacturers of bee-keepers’ supplies in the world, 
of the flat-bottom cell in their highest grade of improved 
foundation. 

He was the father of the late C. C. Van Deusen, the origi- 
nator of several valuable inventions in bee-keeping, and whose 
tragic death, together with his wife, on their way to the 
World’s Fair, so shockt the bee-keeping world. 

P. H. ELwoop. 











Open Letter to C.B. Bankston—Errors Corrected 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


I confess to some feeling of pain and discouragement, 
Mr. Bankston, upon reading from one whom I have lookt 
upon as a gentleman and a Christian, the items found on page 
435 of the ‘‘Old Reliable.” After saying it is easy to write 
from imagination, and that actual experience is needed, and 
that a popular lie is hard to suppress, you hold me up as the 
first example of a flagrant liar. I wrote, ‘‘ Whoever saw lay- 
ing queens fight? I never did.” You quote that, and say 
this ** was easily believed by the inexperienced.” The plain 
inference is that the experienced would not believe it, and 
that it was not true. Now I want to ask you a plain question, 
and asa gentleman I’m sure you'll give a plain answer in 
print: Do you know that I ever saw laying queens fight? 
Unless you know that, are you justifiedin saying anything 
against my statement that ‘I never did ?” 

You say, ‘‘If men would write their experience instead of 

the errors of our fathers would soon 
But just because I did that very thing you 
hold me up asaliar. Oneof the traditions of the fathers is 
that queens will fight to a finish at the first chance. My ob- 
servation had been that this was true with regard to virgin 


be corrected.” 





queens, but never having seen laying queens fight, I had the 
temerity to raise the question whether it was ever true. [ 
wanted what you say is so dear to you—‘‘the unvarnisht 
truth ’—and what better way than to publicly ask whether 
others had seen anything of the kind, and to tell the plain 
truth that I never had. Since writing that I have had further 
experience, and I now know that laying queens will sometimes 
kill one another, and sometimes not, and shall! be glad of light 
from you or any one else as to which is the rule and which the 
exception. 


A week or two ago, thinking to find out something more 
about the matter, I put two laying queens in a cage, and 
watcht to see what they would do. At first for a minute they 
paid little attention to each other, but thenclincht. Aftera 
little they separated, and after that moved about in the cage 
with occasional conflicts. I then added other queens until 
there were six in the same cage. Throughout the day I 
glanced at them occasionally, finding more or less appearance 
of quarreling, but in the evening the whole six were still alive 
with no appearance of being injured in any way. This was 
on Saturday, and I was not again in the apiary till Monday, 
when I found only one of the six living. The question is 
whether one of the six was specially belligerent and killed 
the others, or whether they were all so much so that no two 
of them would have lived together with no others present. 


You say, ‘‘I had not kept bees six months before I found 
that laying queens would fight to a finish as soon as the oppor- 
tunity is presented.” I think with more experience you wil! 
change your opinion, at Jeast you will find there are many 
exceptions to the rule, if it be the rule. It was formerly held, 
I think, that two laying queens were never fuund in one hive. 
A good many have, however, reported two laying queens lay- 
ing peacefully in the same hive, and I have had more than 
one instance. I think the cases reported have always been 
mother and daughter, the mother being old and to be super- 
seded. I had, however, one case last year, in which for weeks 
two queens were in the same hive, there being no kinship be- 
tween the two. One was bright golden and the other very 
dark. I hoped to find both living in the spring, but was dis- 
appointed. One spring I hada number of colonies so weak 
that I broke them up, but as I wanted to save’ the queens, I 
caged them and put them into a hive for the bees to feed. 
Running short of cages I put twoin a cage, with little thought 
that both would live. But after a numberof days both were 
still living, and each of them became the mother of a prosper- 
our colony. 


Now after the reports of others who had two queens in a 
hive without fighting, and after positively knowing several 
cases in which two queens lived peacefully together, I can 
hardly see that there was anything very wicked in my saying, 
** Whoever saw laying queens fight? I never did.” Remem- 
ber that it was after this time that I tried the six queens in a 
cage. 

I plead guilty to another charge—that of saying that good 
queens can be reared from two to three days’ larvex, but as | 
am Only one of a large numberin saying so, the burden sits 
lightly on me. In fact, I have never before known the state- 
ment to be disputed, and I think you are a pioneer in disput- 
ing it. You say youcan prove that no kind of a queen can 
be reared from a larva three days old. As that departs so 
widely from accepted tradition, and as we ought to have the 
whole truth, I hope you will not fail to give the proof. 


You say, ‘Good queens can be reared from two to three 
days’ larve. This is imagination. Experience says that good 
queens can be reared from two to ten hour old larva.” I sup- 
pose that means that good queens cannot be reared from 
larvez more than two to ten hours old. Are you sure, my good 
brother, that you are not drawing on your imagination in 
this? The highest authorities who have investigated the mat- 
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ter—Dr. Planta among them—tell us that for the first three 
days the food is exactly the same to a worker as to a queen 
larva. Doolittle takes the safe ground that there is no dif- 
ference for the first 36 hours, but cautiously says, ‘* Some- 
where from this to the time the larve are three days old, the 
bees begin to stint them as to food,” that is, the worker-larve. 
He says: ‘Hundreds of experiments in using larve from 
three hours old up to those of 36 hours, prove that queens 
from the former are in nO way superior to those from the lat- 
ter, while the bees always choose the latter where the choice 
is left to them.”—(Doolittle on Queen-Rearing, page 43.) As 
your as yet unsupported dictum stands against the many ex- 
periments of so careful and painstaking a man as Doolittle, it 
will be necessary for you promptly to furnish the proof for 
your assertion, unless you wish to be cataloged in the list of 
those you so severely condemn, and who have called forth from 
you the exclamation, “‘Oh, if we could only be content to 
write what we know to be actual facts, instead of poisoning 
the minds of the seekers after knowledge with our imagina- 
tions, we would be a blessing instead of a curse to humanity !” 


You have so plainly called me out by name, in making the 
first count of your indictment, quoting words that in careful 
reading I have seen from no other pen than mine, that I feel 
warranted in asking how you know that [ do my writing from 
imagination and not from actual experience. And while I 
am at it, I will ask how you know that any one of those you 
condemn are in the habit of doing that thing. Has not your 
imagination dwelt so long upon the thought thatitis now 
**stampt on your brain” as true, just as that deer lie was? I 
frankly confess that there are very many things in bee-keep- 
ing that I don’t know much about, but, until your expose, I 
was laboring under the impression that I was writing largely 
from experience. That experience dates back 36 years, dur- 
ing which time bee-keeping has been my careful study, and 
for the past 20 years I have had no other means of livelihood 
but from the sale of honey, except the amount received from 
writing. I donot know how much greater your experience 
may be than mine, but I think I mayclaim at least some 
experience. At the present time I am working from 
early morning till dark, with the aid of an assistant doing the 
work of 239 colonies, spring count, workt for comb honey, 
getting up at 3 to 4 o’clock so as to get in the writing I have 
todo. Would it be asking too muchif I should ask you to 
give us your larger means of observation that saves you the 
necessity of drawing on imagination? In the meantime, 
would it not be well to more earnestly cultivate that virtue 
commended in the Book we both revere—that virtue which 
‘*thinketh no evil,” ‘and is kind ?” McHenry Co., Ill. 

se 
Atmospheric Conditions and Nectar-Secretion. 
BY REV. M. MAHIN, D. D. 

Some few years ago there was quite a controversy in the 
American Bee Journal concerning the relation of bee-keeping 
and strawberry culture. I remember that I had a little hand 
in it, and said, in substance, that bees did not work on straw- 
berry blossoms, and that the bees were of no use to the straw- 
berries, and the strawberries of no value to the bees. That 
was in harmony with my observation up to the present season. 
Last year 1 had a strawberry patch 24x70 feet in extent, and 
I observed very closely to see if the bees would work on the 
blossoms; and I never saw more than two bees in the patch at 
a time. 

This year the case has been widely different. From morn- 
ing until night the hum of the bees among the strawberry blos- 
soms was constant. They workt as freely on them as they 
usually do on white clover; and their distended honey-sacs 
gave evidence that their Jabor was not in vain. Whether 
there is any relation between the visits of the bees to the 


r 





strawberry blossoms, and the very extraordinary crop of fruit, 
1 will neither affirm nor deny; but in size and number I never 
saw anything approaching it. 

What is said above of the strawberry will apply without 
any modification to the blackberry. In most seasons bees 
scarcely touch blackberry blossoms; but this season they lit- 
erally swarmed upon them. And they left them with heavy 
loads, and the hives were rapidly filled with honey. There 
must be a cause for these facts, and whatisit? I think the 
cause must be lookt for in the fact that the spring has been 
unusually damp and cool. I can imagine no other reason. 

In regard to white clover the reverse is true. When the 
white clover began to bloom here, the wet, cool weather con- 
tinued, and the bees, if they visited it at all, quickly left in 
disgust. But now we have clear days and hot sunshine, and 
the greatest white clover crop we have had for many years is 
yielding a good honey crop. I have many times observed 
that bees do not visit white clover early in the morning. The 
sun must be well up, dnd the air warm, that nectar may be 
produced by it. Buckwheat, dn the contrary, requires a cool, 
moist atmosphere. In a dry, hot season, itis of no value for 
honey ; and as in this country, in the season of its blooming, 
the weather is generally dry and hot, the buckwheat bloom is 
of very little value. Yet once in many years it yields well. 


The golden-rod is, in this country, another capricious 
plant. The only variety that is at all plenty where I am ac- 
quainted is Solidago Canadensis. This is the 27th year that 
I have kept bees, and in that time golden-rod has yielded 
honey twice. The first time was in the early °70’s, and the 
second was, I think, in 1881. I am not prepared to state the 
atmospheric conditions of those years. 


The facts and observations stated above are very interest- 
ing from a scientific standpoint, and they would beof great 
practica] value, if we couid only contro] the weather; but so 
far we have not been able to do that even in the smallest de- 
gree. So we must do the best we can in existing conditions. 

% Henry Co., Ind. 


Apiarian Self-Help and the Scrap-Box. 
BY 8. A. DEACON. 

Few callings would seem better calculated to develop 
latent mechanical skillor to quicken the inventive faculties 
than that of bee-keeping, in which emergencies so frequently 
arise calling for some little dexterity in the use of a few sim- 
ple tools; and, with a couple of bad seasons at the start, the 
tyro—who conceives himself endowed with a special mission 
to increase the world’s honey supply—becomes a jack-of-all- 
trades and general botch ere he has probably produced a sin- 
gle pound of honey or owns a dozen colonies of bees. He has 
perhaps essayed to make his own hives, and may even with 
that ** vaulting ambition which oft o’erleaps itself,” have had 
the temerity to invent some new gim-crack or device to ease 
his labors and expedite the acquisition of expected wealth 
and, to exhaust the patience of his long-suffering brother api- 
arists by making more complex an already far too complicated 
calling. 

His smoker he will not unlikely have evolved from a super- 
annuated coffee-pot and an old kitchen bellows, and which, 
while it is warranted to subdue the most vicious and refractory 
of bees, fetches out the fire-brigade each time its services are 
called into use. 


His ** starters,” you will probably find, are cut by a self- 
feeding miniature guillotine, into whose construction have en- 
tered sundry parts of an eight-day clock, the handle of a 
coffee-mill, and the blade of a table-knife, all evidence of the 
fact of his having establisht that indispensable requisite to 
successful apiculture—or, at least, to successful amateur 
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tinkering and carpentering—a scrap-box, and that he has 
learned the value of ‘* self-help.” 

There are those who will perhaps think I am writing from 
experience—looking in the glass and painting my own phiz. 
Perhaps, to some extent, Iam; I will not altogether deny the 
charge. TholI venture, at the same time, to think that the 
picture will pass as a more or less correct likeness of a good 
many of us as we appeared in our sanguine salad days of bee- 
keeping in the long, lung ago— 

“When all the world was young lad, and everything was green, 
And every goose a swan, lad, and every las; a queen. 


Then, hey ! for boot and spur, lad, and ride the world away— 
Young blood musi have its course, lad, and every dog his day.”’ 


Yes; and when a now prominent member of our fraternity 
(which his name it is W. Z. H.) was won’t to gull the public 
into the belief that his hives were madeof more costly stuff 
than mere wood by marbleizing the wetpaint with the smoke 
of a lamp, and carefully sweeping in front of them each morn 
with a broom !—(See page 12, Vol. XXXII of the Journal)— 
W. Z. had developt into an amateur painter, and was no doubt 
a bit of a tinker and carpenter to boot—and of course knew 
the value of a scrap-box. 


I hardly care to count the years since a damaged patent 
lever corkscrew, a derelict sausage-mill, and the entrails of 
an old Dutch clock formed the nucleus of my own collection 
of oxidized trash, and to which I still never tire of adding. 
Indeed, [ never happen across a bit of cast-away metal—un- 
less it be some such ponderous trifle as a wreckt railway 
engine or a rusty ship’s anchor and chain—but into my 
pocket it goes, and reposes there until opportunity offers of 
adding it to the scores of other ‘‘ unconsidered trifles ’ in my 
now worm-eaten but much cherisht old scrap-box. Half a 
hinge, or indeed any bit of brass or iron with a hole or two in 
it, I deem a fairly good find, whilst a battered gun-barrel, an 
old door-lock, a broken barometer, or an ancient pair of 
scales, is, either of them, capable of exciting as much ecstasy 
in the scrap collector’s breast as is usually displayed by the 
enthusiastic philatelist over the acquisition of some such 
rarity as a ‘‘ Twopenny green Malta,” or ‘* Cape of Good Hope 
Fourpenny Triangular Blue.” 


Owing to the frequent demands upon its contents, my own 
scrap-box never gets full. It is a rare and interesting collec- 
tion; let me show it you. There, comprising the upper crust, 
you see inter alia some odd nuts and bolts, a rusty hook, the 
stem of a brass candlestick, a padlock hasp, piece of copper 
syphon, a clock-spring, ditto pendulum, some brass cog- 
wheels, iron rings, rusty buckles of all sorts and sizes, from 
those off a pair of suspenders to that big fellow cut from some 
rotting harness; a wooden faucet, a hollow saucepan handle 
—ah, that, by-the-by, first gave me the idea of my new swarm- 
hiving device, and I shall be using it shortly. When a swarm 
issues, you know, the queen——but there, wait till it is pat- 
ented, and then you can tell me what you think of it. Now 
here’s a thing that’s always coming in handy—the steel ribs of 
an old umbrella—every joint with a little hole drilled in it, 
you know; further, there’s a rusty curb chain, a broken dog’s- 
collar, some brass cartridge cases, the keyboard of a concer- 
tina, the mouth-piece of. a bugle, and the middle section of a 
flute— 

‘Their once sweet tones, alas, forever mute.”’ 

Dive through this upper stratum and you'll find an equally 
multifarious, and, in my eyes, valuable assortment down be- 
low. What! an omnium gatherum of useless rubbish? A 
conglomeration of rusty trash? Well, my friend, perhaps 
that’s all it may seem to you who may not possibly have two 
mechanical ideas in your head; but to me it is a treasure 
chest, a box of untold wealth, from which I draw inspiration 
to devise, and substantial aid in perfecting whatI do devise. 
Oh, you’d pitch it all away, would you? Very likely you 





would; nor heed the old adage to keep a thing seven years 
before getting rid of it. Now, experience has proved to me 
that were I to-day to throw away even the most insignificant 
and seemingly worthless thing in that box, and which may 
have lain there unrequisitioned any time these last 20 years, 
I should be sure to have an urgent need for that very thing 
to-morrow. Strange, is it not? but a fact nevertheless. 


For instance, a bit of steel, part of the mysterious 
mechanism of acorset which years and years ago—ah, me! 
what memories some of these rusty scraps call up! Why, 
there’s material for a big book of the most gushing kind of 
poetry quietly reposing in that worm-eaten old box—which 
years and years ago, I say, engirdled a thin, wasp-waisted 
maid, who to-day isa matron fair, fat, and far over forty, 
and which, after lying fully a score of years in that old scrap- 
box (the steel, not the matron), has quite recently proved of 
inestimable value to me, inasmuch as it has enabled, me to util- 
ize.a thousand two-inch sections, which, not fitting my 1%- 
inch frames, were useless and of no earthly value tome. To 
reduce their width with a plane was easy enough, but how re- 
store the slots? Cutting them out with a knife was far too 
tedious a process, and my son had vnce casually suggested 
** punching them out—somehow.”’ Ah, but how ? 

Well, one day while rummagingin my scrap-box I came 
across this narrow steel stay-rib; an idea struck me; its time 
had come, the problem of the slots was solved; and within 
less than two hours I was, by its aid, nipping out new slots as 
fast as my son could plane the sections down, or at the rate of 
500 sections per hour. For the benefit of those who may 
wish to reduce wide sections to narrow ones, and who may be 
mechanically and self-helpfully inclined, I will, in a few words, 
tell how it was done: 


First, I took a (to me) perfectly obsolete tool—a Parker's 
foundation fastener. On one side of the upper piece I made, 
by means of a center-bit, an oblong cavity whose sides were 
the exact shape and size of a section slot. Having first puta 
sharp edge on my bit of flexible steel, I curved it snugly into 
this cavity, and then wedged it up tight. In the bottom half 
of the Parker, and just where this cutter would strike, I 
chiseled out a 4%-inch groove, which I run full of molten lead, 
and, when cool, smoothed down with achisel. I then hinged 
the twoparts together, tackt a slightly projecting bit of sec- 
tion on one side of the bottom half, fora guide (into which 
the V-groove of the sections to be manipulated fitted), and— 
that was all. They cut like cheese, and as clean as a whistle; 
and ‘‘long before the sun gaed doon” the job was jobbed, 
and these thousand sections, long regarded as worthless, were 
now, with a honey-flow at hand, worth fully ten dollars to 
me. Nor would the closest examination fail to induce any 
other opinion than that they were turned out just that size 
from the factory down at Medina, Ohio. The scrap-box served 
me well that shot! 

J would add that reducing the width of seetions is easily 
done by placing about a dozen of them between planks nailed 
flat on either side of them, and carefully guaged to the right 
measurement, then plane away. But, easy and simple as the 
plane is, I fancy sections are too cheap in your part of the 
globe for many to bother. Like the poor, the supply-dealer 
is always with you; here it is different; owing to frequently 
recurring drouths, the normal scarcity of bee-pasturage and 
poor markets, the apiarist has small encouragement, and 
hence the ‘‘ supply-dealer” is, so to say, unknown. It is a far 


cry to the States, and what with heavy sea-freight, import 
dues, landing, wharfage, storage and breakage, and having 
to pay at the rate of a ton for freight on the smallest pack- 
age, things come so costly that often one must either help one- 
self or—go without; and that is how our ingenuity gets de 
velopt. 

For instance, we once read how the late Mr. B. Taylor 
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made a practice of leveling down unfinisht combs in sections. 
Coming from such an authority we knew it to be good; but 
what was a comb-leveler? Root listed nothing of the sort— 
not then. My first impression was that the combs were 
simply seraped down ; my son, on the other hand, suggested 
heat; so the tin shears and soldering iron were brought into 
requisition; and when, some time after, I got Dr. Miller to 
describe Mr. Taylor’s comb-leveler in the pages of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, I found we had pretty well hit it. Anyhow, 
the leveler which we made out of our own ‘‘’eads,” or rather 
out of a gallon kerosene tin and sundry contributions from 
the ever-handy scrap-box, answers the purpose very well, and 
—cost nothing. 

Again; we used to fix on starters with melted wax and a 
camel’s-hair brush. It was a slow, messy, and unsatisfactory 
process, and I longed in vain fora better. ‘‘ Many’s the time 
and oft” I had pondered over that little wood-cut of the Daisy 
fastener, and wondered, and kept on wondering, how it was 
workt. Atlast one day, my son, who was busy leveling down 
some combs, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I know the principle 
of the Daisy fastener! The lamp heats a thin sheet of metal, 
which melts away sufficient wax to fix the starter in its 
place.” ‘*Can we make one, think you ?” ITaskt. With that 
colonial confidence begotten of being so often compelled to 
help one’s self, he promptly answered ‘* Yes, or I’m a Dutch- 
man.” Well, the scrap-box was overhauled, and a spiral steel 
spring (once part of an automatic cart-brake, and worth that 
day fully its weight—well, in silver if notin gold) was fer- 
retted out, and on the following day our Daisy was at work 
turning ’em out like ’ot-cakes, and fully warranting the as- 
surance that it was equal to fixing 500 starters an hour; at 
least we’ve done 450 per hour on vur home-made tool, and 
that ‘‘ without a heffort.”’ 

But wait till our automatic machinery for turning out 
sections of nice white honey by steam by the million and for 
the million, is perfected—if the scrap-box will only stand the 
strain. No more painful stings, no more sticky propolis, no 
more plaguy bee-bread, and, better than all, no more pesky 
bees! A crate of sections is simply shaken out into one big 
hopper, five barrels of sugar and a pint bottle of Essence of 
Floral All-Sorts into another quantum suff. of water, and 
meited ceresine turned on, the belts adjusted, the lever pusht 
back, and then—but there, it is not protected yet; when it is, 
I will let you know—untii then, adieu. 


SPREADING BROOD AND BREEDING UP. 


P. S.—Will some one of the California contributors—per- 
haps Dr. Gallup or Prof. Cook—kindly inform us, through the 
American Bee Journal, whether spreading brood ‘is had re- 
course to by. the majority of California apiarists at any time 
during the year? that is to say, not merely at springtime, but 
may be in the middle of summer, or towards the end, should a 
let-up in nectar-secreting flowers have reduced the colonies 
and weakened them for an expected flow. 

Also, does experience show that colonies may be made to 
breed up at any time during the summer by artificial feeding, 
to an extent commensurate with the cost and labor of feeding ? 
or is it only calculated to expedite breeding up in early spring, 
when the bees are ready to vreed up naturally ? 


‘*PATENT VENEER WOOD” FOR SHIPPING COMB HONEY. 


Is McCullum’s ** Patent Veneer Wood,” from which fruit- 
boxes are now so extensively made, at all likely to be found 
serviceable for shipping comb honey, and to come into general 
use for that purpose? I would much like to see something 
about this wonderful new invention, and its adaptability to 
our calling, in the American Bee Journal. Jt might even do 
for hives, certainly for supers, as it cannot warp, and is as 
Strong as iron—at least so it is claimed by Mr. McCullum, who 
is now in Cape Town, pushing his invention amongst our fruit- 
shippers. South Africa. 





Watery-Appearing Capping in Comb Honey. 
BY G. M.. DOOLITTLE. 


QurEstTion.—In the fall of 1894 I Italianized a part of my 
apliary, and during the season of 1805 the colonies which were 
so Italianized gave me section honey which lookt badly on 
account of the capping to the cells apparently lying flat on 
the honey, with no air-space under the capping ; I had noticed 
a very little such before, in colonies that had a trace of Italian 
blood in them; but the Italianized colonies gave two-thirds of 
all the honey they stored, of such a watery appearance that it 
hurt the sale of my honey much. I do not recollect ever see- 
ing anything regarding this matter in print, and ask if this 
capping close to the honey is a characteristic of the Italian bee. 


ANsWwER.—The matter of watery-appearing honey was the 
subject of much discussion at our bee-conventions and else- 
where in the early 70's, at about the time the Italian bee had 
obtained a good foothold in the United States, and very many 
condemned them on account of their being so economical of 
wax and space as to give their comb honey the appearance our 
questioner speaks of. 

If the questioner had noticed more closely he would not 
only have discovered that, besides there being no air between 
the capping and the honey, the capping itself contained less 
than one-half the thickness in wax thatis used by the black 
bees. While the Italian bee was condemned by many comb- 
honey men on account of their bad-appearing honey, yet those 
who used the extractor were loud in their praise of this qual- 
ity; ‘*‘ for,” said they, ‘‘as less wax is used, tess honey will be 
consumed for wax-secretion, and this will give us the amount 
of honey which the black bees use in secreting wax for us to 
turn directly into cash.” Hence it came about that the Italian 
bee was especially recommended for an aplary workt for ex- 
tracted honey, while the blacks and hybrids were thought by 
some to be the better bees for comb honey. 

Not long after this it was noticed that certain strains of 
the Italian bee, and those coming from mothers many genera- 
tions off from imported stock, gave combs of a whiteness which 
nearly if not quite equaled those produced by black bees, and 
so we set to breeding in this direction till the success along 
this white-capping line was so great that scarcely a thing 
about the watery appearance of comb honey has appeared for 
the past eight or ten years in our bee-papers. 

Here lies one of the objections made by some against the 
further importation of bees from Italy, that, by such importa- 
tions, we have a new warfare to begin till we can breed this 
watery-capping propensity out of them. While I think there 
is something in this objection, still, so far as I know from per- 
sonal experience, and some facts gleaned from others, a great 
advance along the line of white capping of comb has been 
made in Italy as well asin this country; and our questioner 
must have gotten hold of some of the very worst bees along 
this line which are imported from Italy today. 

With me the Cyprian bees were worse along this watery-ap- 
pearing-comb line than the Italians; while the Syrio-Italian 
bees, sent out by a prominent apiarist, were the worst I ever 
saw—so much so that their honey was hardly salable at any 
price, without explanation, as the people lookt upon it with 
suspicion of adulteration, or that it was glucose capt by ma- 


chinery, according to the ‘‘ fake” that was then abroad in the 
land. 


Had it not been for the many good qualities of the Italian 
bee, this quality of poor-looking comb honey, that was noticed 
at the start, would have doomed them just as surely as the 
stinging propensity did the Cyprians. Butthe Italian bee is 
in this country for its many good qualities, and it is here to 
stay for all time, and in time the objection spoken of by our 
questioner wil! be a thing entirely of the past.—Gleanings. 


ik 


Making Bee and Honey Exhibits at Fairs. 


BY J. C. WALLENMEYER. 
{Continued from page 451.] 

I believe St. Louis has the finest exhibits, and I remember 
being over-awed by a display of E. T. Flanagan (I believe in 
1890), that was simply immense, and he was right in with 
the pumpkins and cabbages. To show what can be done in 
this line if the apiarist be an enthusiast, I will say that altho 
not one cent was offered in premiums by the managers of the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Exposition, a very large and fine display was 


arranged by local apiarists. This proved such a great attrac- 


tion that the officers the next year offered $120 in premiums, 
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besides Diplomas, and said they would double the amount the 
next year. Mr. Thomas G. Newman, then of Chicago, was 
secured to lecture on ‘*‘ Bees and Honey.” Thus the bee-keep- 
ers of that section were encouraged to such a remarkable de- 
gree that they made better progress than that class of api- 
arists who are content to pursue the even tenor of their way. 


But to return to my exhibit of 154. Altho I captured 
all the first premiums offered, my first year’s fair experience 
did not prove very profitable, as I was $27 outof pocket after 
paying all expenses. However, I was fnily compensated. as I 
had lots of orders for fall delivery. The results of this first 
experience did not dampen my enthusiasm one whit, for in 
1895, altho securing only a half crop, I had a pretty fair dis- 
play, and upon request was granted free the privilege of sell- 
ing honey lemonade. 

My two sisters and the young lady who is now my wife, 
helpt me to sell the lemonade. We again got all the first 
premiums, and cleared $40 over all expenses on our honey 
lemonade, while other lemonade sellers never made expenses. 
Seeing what a great source of revenue this honey lemonade 
feature was, I went inon a larger scale for the fair of 1896. 

At our 1896 fair we had our display of bees, honey and 
wax all built into a beautiful house. The bee-supplies were 
shown in show-cases, with all the latest bee-books. We had 
snow-white, glass-covered cases made in two sizes, with beaded 
frame fronts to take the regular Langstroth and Dadant ex- 
tracting-frame. Into these were put combs that were built 
out on new sheets of foundation, representing brood in all 
stages, from the laying of the egg to the emerging from the 
cell of full-fledged worker and queen-bees. The production 
of honey was also shown in all the various stages from the 
wired frame of undrawn foundation to the beautiful combs of 
honey with cappings white as snow. All these cases were 
arranged respectively so that even the dullest person could see 
at a glance just how the whole thing is done. The extracted 
honey was shown in different kinds of packages. The cases 
were arranged so as to form a house, leaving places for doors 
and windows, which were framed out with different sized 
cakes of pretty yellow beeswax molded into fancy shapes. 


Those cases containing bees should have one-inch auger- 
holes bored at the sides, covered with screen wire, and these 
sides should be exposed. This can be done by placing these 
cases to form the doors and windows. About every hour or so 
you must take a new smoker and pump fresh air to the bees 
through the ventilating holes, and if they still ‘holler for 
more” air, or ‘* too hot,” spray cold water through the screen 
with an atomizer until you see them drop their wings, when 
the temperature will be just right. I had two colonies in 
+894 cookt before my mother gave me these kinks. 

In the windows were nice lace curtains of the latest de- 
sign. The door had a glass transom on which was painted in 
artistic letters simply, ‘‘J. C. Wallenmeyer, Apiarist.” On 
the door was a placard reading: ‘‘This house for sale by 
the pound. Leave your order for a portion of it, to be delivered 
after the fair. Comb, 20 cents; extracted, 12% cents a 
pound.” Many orders were received in this way. 

In one of the windows was a card saying every one could 
have a free guess on the weight of the house, and the one 
coming nearest would receive a large jar of honey as a pres- 
ent. Now, some might object to these guessing contests, and 
not like the offering of prizes, but I cannot see any harm 
therein as itis all free. Besides, these contests take well with 
the people, as they help to draw a crowd, and that is what we 
are after. You know it is quite natural ‘‘ ter foller the crowd.” 


Of course, everybody was anxious to get a free guess, and 
the guesses caused considerable merriment, as they ran all 
the way from 20 pounds to 30 tons. I was outin front of 
the exhibit telling the people the honey extractor was neither 
a washing machine nor butter-churn; thatthere was no King, 











but a Queen, and that the beeswax cakes around the window 


frames were neither maple sugar nor hard soap. I lectured 
every half hour on bees, always had a large crowd of eager, 
interested listeners, and invariably wound up with advice to 
the crowd to try a glass of honey lemonade; and thatif they 
did not like it, they need not pay one cent forit. Let me say 
that during all of my fair experience, I have never been askt 
to refund acent to a dissatisfied party. This was owing to 
the superior quality of our lemonade. 

Altho not an apicultural writer, I have endeavored to tel] 
in a plain way how to make a good exhibit, and how to sel) 
honey lemonade. You will feel refresht after your fair ex- 
perience, as you will have met the bee-keepers from a dis. 
tance, for they gather around the bee and honey exhibit to 
get acquainted one with another, and exchange ideas. I[n- 
quiry among these bee-keeping friends will reveal the fact 
that about only one-half take a bee-paper. So you had bet- 
ter get some for samples and judiciously distribute them and 
then solicit subscriptions. 

Do not underrate the value of these exhibits. It is not 
only that little premium that you are striving for, but the 
valuable advertising you and your business receives in thou- 
sands of homes should also be considered. 


The fairs will soon be here, and if you wish to createa 
good home market for your crop, plan out your exhibit at 
once, tell your fair secretary how much space you need, then 
make your drawing, and have everything in readiness so that 
you will not be disappointed. Do not wait until the last 
moment to make the necessary arrangements, and I am quite 
sure you will feel amply repaid for any effort you may make 
in behalf of our chosen and beloved pursuit. 


I trust this article will be the means of inspiring many of 
our leading apiarists, who complain of unjust commission 
men, to make bee and honey exhibits, andif you only follow 
directions you cannot fail of success. 

% Vanderburgh Co., Ind. 


Value of Bee-Keeping on the Ranch. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


In the last fifty years bee-keeping has very much changed 
in its methods. The invention of the Langstroth hive, which 
gave a scientific basis to the art, made bee-keeping not only 
very much more interesting but mure profitable as well. Pre- 
vious to that time, almost every farmer would have his few 
colonies of bees. These were in barrels or old boxes and so 
there was very little expense attending the business, and all 
the profits that did come were so much clear gain. In those 
old times there was almost sure to be some profits. The fact 
of greater profits then, than could be expected with the same 
methods to-day, is easy to explain,as then there were very few 
bees, comparatively, and no large apiaries; and owing to the 
fact that the forests were then uncleared the native honey- 
plants existed in great profusion. ‘Those who kept bees at 
that time did it for the honey for home use, or the slight protit 
that might come from sales of the little surplus secured. There 
was very little enthusiasm in the pursuit, and thus the beauti- 
ful comb honey that we now see on the market, and the hard- 
ly less excellent extracted honey, were never produced. 


With the advent of the Langstroth hive, there was an en- 
tire revolution in the business. This opened up the hive and 
all the mysteries within to the bee-keeper, and thus the busi- 
ness from that time on possest a rare attraction to those 
curiously inclined. 

Again, the chance for profits is very much greater now 
than previously. Nothing is left to accident, but there is sci- 
ence in the whole business, and so long as the flowers are abun- 
dant and the seasons propitious, the bee-keeper can count on a 
handsome profit each year. Thusit is that specialists have 
become common, and the farmer bee-keeper who will not |ook 
after his bees or do the work in neat, orderly fashion can no 
longer compete with the specialist who depends wholly upon 
his bees for his income and consequently studies into all the 
best methods of management. For the last fifteen or twenty) 
years, the business has been carried on almost wholly by spec- 
ialists. There is no question but that this has been a grea 
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advantage to the art of bee-keeping. Those who engage in it 
are men of rare intelligence ; they read the best books, take two 
or more of the best bee-journals and are genuine students of 
their business. ‘Thus the bee-keepers are informed in regard 
to all improvements of the industry, and it is safe to say that 
no manual pursuit has made more rapid strides. 


Without doubt, this radical change has been a detriment 
to general farming and especially to horticulture. The pomol- 
ogist, the man who depended upon the fruits of his orchard 
for his livelihood, perhaps suffered the most from this change. 
As all intelligent men now know, bees are of great importance 
in all kinds of agriculture and of exceeding importance to the 
fruit-grower. We see then, that the massing of colonies of 
bees in large apiaries and removing them from the farms 
would oftimes leave orchards and fields wholly or largely with- 
out bees, to the great detriment of their owners. There can 
be no question but that the return to the old system of a few 
colonies of bees on each farm or rancb, would be of great ad- 
vantage to the general rancher. The fact is, that in nearly all 
parts of the country, California will undoubtedly bean excep- 
tion unless the frequent droughts make honey-production as 
precarious a pursuit here as in other sections, the failure to se- 
cure a honey crop are sO Common that many specialists are 
becoming discouraged. The fact that in many seasons there 
is nocrop, not only makes the business unsatisfactory from 
the point of income, but also from the fact that the bee-keep- 
er is very often like Othello—his occupation gone. When dis- 
asters occur, as they have in many parts of the country for 
two or three years in succession, the outlook is certainly not 
encouraging. 

Mr. Langstroth, who had wondrous vision, prophesied sev- 
eral times before his death, that bee-keeping would return 
again to the old regime of bees on every farm instead of being 
mast in large apiaries and controlled by specialists. It is 
certainly true that we must have bees, and the more they are 
scattered in the agricultural communities, the greater will be 
the honey product, and the more thorough will be the pollina- 
tion of the various cultivated plants. Is it not wise, then, for 
our ranchers to consider the matter of keeping a few colonies 
of bees in their orchards? If this is a wise thing to do, and I 
believe it is, then surely it will come in time. Is it not wise 
for each rancher to consider the matter now, and see if the 
time is not ripe for this change, 

I know many farmers feel that they have as many calls 
upon their time and energies already as they can attend to. 
As they realize then, that this industry is an art in itself and 
requires no little intelligence and study to conduct it, in the 
best fashion, they will be altogether discouraged in regard to 
adding it to their already over-full duties. I think, however, 
there is another way to look atthis matter. In almost every 
business, the person engaged in it will be more successful if be 
adds some avocation. This last being entirely different from 
his regular work, will give restful pleasure and will make life 
pleasanter and his success more certain. Bee-keeping is e3- 
pecially desirable in this connection as there are very few 
kinds of work that are so full of interest and so generally at- 
tractive as this. There isso much that is marvelous in the 
economy of the honey-bee that the bee-keeper must be stupid 
indeed who does not become an enthusiast. I think, then, that 
any rancher might well take up the study of bees from an in- 
tellectual point of view, and for object lessons or illustrations 
of what he has studied, he may well keep a few colonies of 
bees. These will bring him much pleasure as he observes and 
studies them, and the bees wil! be right at his door to perform 
the important work of pollination in his orchards. This alone 
will be enough to attract the wise, thoughtful man, and so if 
there is in addition more or less profit, this will be clear gain. 


There is another way tolook at this, andI am glad to call - 


attention to it. We hear a great deal of late in regard to the 
boys leaving the farm. Is there not a way to keep the boys 
on the farm? It is certainly well to get any boy interested in 
any intellectual study and investigation. It is much better 
for a boy to be reading and studying during the long winter 
evenings than to be out in questionable places and with ques- 
tionable companions. If parents engage with him in this 
study, it brings a delight in the home which can hardly be ex- 
celled. It will also add very much to a boy’s interest in home 
if be has something that is wholly his own, and if this some- 
thing has a money appendix, it will attract him all the more. 
I can hardly think that any subject of study will attract the 
wide awake curious boy more than the subject of bees. If he 
has bees right at hand, to observe in connection with his read- 
ing and study, tha interest will be greatly augmented. If he 
is told that the bees are his own and that whatever proceeds 
come from them, shall belong to him to use as he may desire, 
he will certainly become intensely interested in the bees, and 
shall [ say, in his home as well ? 





This is not wholly an imaginary sketch. I know of a fath- 
er who did just this thing. He had no trouble keeping his 
boys at home. Home was then, and itis now, altho these 
young people are to manhood grown, the most attractive and 
delightful place on earth tothem. But the story does not end 
here. The product from these bees paid the eutire expenses 
of sending these young men through college. Thus bee-keep- 
ing on this farm stimulated the farmer boys to study the things 
of nature, made their home wonderfully attractive, and gave 
them a good-sized bank account. There was still more of in- 
terest in this case. The father, through the boys, became in- 
terested in the bees, and after the boys left home for college, 
the father secured a greater income from the bees for two or 
three years in succession than he received from all the balance 
of his farm, though he had a good farm, well stockt, and has 
the reputation of being one of the best farmers in the commu- 
nity where he resides. The experience of this gentleman, and 
on this farm, might well be repeated on any other of the farms 
of our country. I believe it has a great deal to recommend it. 


In case any one may wish to follow out this suggestion, I 
would advise him to go slow, and before any bees are secured 
to become thoroughly informed as to the natural history of 
the honey-bee, and the science and art of bee-keeping. It is 
thus. desirable to secure a good manual of bee-keeping in ad- 
vance, and make a thorough study of the subject. It is also 
desirable to take one or two of the excellent journals, publisht 
in our country, relating to bee-keeping. This study will be 
well worth while for its own sake, and may be best undertaken 
during the winter when the evenings are long and the work 
of the farm possibly less pressing. In a single winter a per- 
son, or better a whole family, will thus become informed in 
regard to one of the most delightful studies in natural history. 
The next spring, in California as early as February or March, 
a colony of bees should be purchast in a good Langstroth hive. 
This need not cost more than from three to five dollars, and 
will really be the only necessary outlay in carrying out this 
whole project, if we except the money paid for the books and 
papers. 

I would advise that after this, the apiary increase no more 
rapidly than it would from this single colony. In this way, 
the business is not at all irksome, and by the time that the 
colonies become numerous, and the work at all arduous, the 
experience and skill will be sufficient so that there will be no 
anxiety or trouble in caring for the bees. 


I have spoken above of the boys. The work is no less 
well adapted to girls. I know of one woman who followed 
the above suggestion with the purpose of finding employment 
out-doors and benefiting her health. She made so greata 
success that her profits the third year were between $300 and 
$400, and her health became warvelously improved. I hardly 
need say that she is an enthusiast in bee-keeping, and is well 
known throughout the country because of her success. I 
should say, however, that not every woman would succeed as 
she did, because few would exercise the intelligence, care and 
promptitude that distinguisht her first years of bee-keeping. 
—Rural Californian. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
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The Horse—How to Break and Handle.— 
This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, giving complete instructions 
for breaking and educating colts, teaching horses to drive, 
and for use under the saddle, together with many instructions 
which have never before been publisht, and which are the re- 
sult of the author’s experience covering a period of 20 years. 
By Prof. Wm. Mullen, with whom the editor of the Bee Jour- 
nal is personally acquainted. Price, postpaid, 20 cents; or 
given as a premium for sending us one new subscriber to the 
Bee Journal for the rest of the year at 50 cents. 


—____.—>-9->—— 


The Names and Addresses of al! your bee- 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
ot this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


— 
Back Numbers Since Jan. 1.—We are able to 
supply complete sets of the Bee Journal since Jan. 1, 1897, 


to any who may desire, at two cents per copy. There area 
number of new readers who perhaps would like to get some of 
the first numbers of this year, to complete their volume for 
1897. We shall be glad to furnish them as long as they last, 
at two cents each. 
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Editorial Comments. 








Buffalo Hotel Accommodations, during the 
convention of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union, will not 
all be sold out entirely to the Grand Army. The bee-keepers 
will be taken care of all right, be sure of that. We hope no 
one will remain away, fearing that Buffalo will not be able to 
‘‘eat and sleep them.” In a recent letter, Mr. Hershiser 
wrote us as follows: 

‘* There will be nolack of good accommodations in private 
families. We cannot afford to miss this grand opportunity 
for a great and interesting convention. I will do all in my 
power to the end that every one is comfortably housed and 
fed, and I feel quite certain that no guest of this city will 
have reason to complain.” 

Mr. Hershiser thinks that perhaps he can arrange to have 
the bee-keepers all together in one house, to be fed at the 
same place, and at rates not to exceed the rates of second- 
class hotels. We'll trust to Mr. Hershiser to take good 
care of all the bee-keepers that attend—if he doesn’t do it as 
becomes a good ** Buffalonian,” we’ll all just vote never to go 
to see him again. So, there! 


—_—~- 


Cultivating the Home Market for honey will 
pay well this year, in many localities. The large city honey 
markets will be relieved of any glut just in proportion as a 
large or small amount of thecrop is distributed in the home or 
local market. 

Mr. 8S. N. Black, an old Illinois bee-keeper, told us that 
one year he took 10 pounds of extracted honey to a grocer, 
telling him to give it away to his customers, by asking them 
to bring a saucer or something else that would hold a small 





amount. He did so, and, as expected, of course every sample 
‘*tasted like more,” and the result was that through that one 
grocer Mr. Black sold all the honey he had for sale at that 
time. 

There is scarcely a family but what will buy honey, es- 
pecially if there are children in it. All that is necessary in 
many cases is to simply let them have a taste of really good 
honey, and then they’!l buy if they can at all affordit. And 
they can afford it when they are properly shown the value of 
honey. 

The leaflet, ‘‘ Why Eat Honey ?”—which we mail at 30 
cents per 100—will bea good thing to give out with every 
free sample of honey. It will help to interest people, and 
cause them to take a trial order of your nice honey. 

Remember, it is ever so muck better to take a less price 
for your honey near home—and get that price—than to ship it 
away to an overloaded market, and perhaps be compelled to 
take little or nothing for it, after paying freight charges, 
dealer’s commission, leakage, breakage, etc. If you must 
accept a low price for your honey, any way, why not give your 
friends and neighbors the benefit? Surely, you will treat 
them as well as you would city strangers! 


—__——_-2e- 


The Convention at Buffalo—Aug. 24, 25 and 
26—seems to grow more promising all the time. Let’s see, 
we haven’t said anything about it for a whole week in the Bee 
Journal, and as we have something new to tell, we’ll out with 
it now. 

Well, Mr. Hershiser—you all know him, but if you don’t 
you will when you are in Buffalo—is just doing lots of advance 
work at that end of the line. Actually, he writes us that the 
‘**Hon. Edgar B. Jewett, Mayor of Buffalo, has signified his 
pleasure in making a welcome address to the convention of 
the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union.” Hethen adds: ‘I 
think you will be pleased with this announcement of so desir- 
able an addition to our program.” Certainly, we are delighted, 
and will be glad to arrange it so that Mr. Jewett can ‘‘ wel- 
come ” the convention when it will best suit his convenience ; 
but if he can be present in the evening of the first day (Aug. 
24), we believe it would come in best. But he shall set his 
own time, for with all the G. A. R. ** boys” to look after at 
that time, he’ll be a busy man, sure enough. 

Without first getting his consent, we will announce right 
here, that the Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, of Missouri, wil] re- 
spond to Mayor Jewett’s welcome address, and Mr. Abbott 
will do it up in good shape, too. If you doubt it, you’d better 
be present and seefor yourself. Mr. Abbott is a good speaker, 
and will not only represent splendidly the Board of Directors 
(of which he has the honor of being a member), but also the 
whole bee-fraternity of the land. 


——_—_—_———<-e =—_____ 


Marketing a Large Honey Crop will be the 
principal work of a good many bee-keepers during the next 
six months. And unless great care and well-directed effort 
are put into it, not very satisfactory returns will be secured. 

We called on one of the largest Chicago honey-dealers last 
week, and when askt wbat he would advise bee-keepers to do 
who had a large honey crop, he smilingly replied, ‘Sell it!” 
Of course, that’s just the thing for them todo. But when we 
askt him, *‘ How ?” he didn’t answer quite so promptly. 

We learned that two carleads of the very finest California 
white comb honey was put on this market this month at 12 
cents per pound. So, more than likely not over that price, if 
so much, can be expected from this market for this season’s 
crop. Surely, if two carloads bring only 12 cents per pound 
on a bare market, it is very probable that when the large new 
crop begins to come in fast, not so much will be realized. 

And right here is where bee-keepers need to be strongly 
cautioned. Don’t rush your honey into a market already we'll 
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supplied, and thus help to lower prices for yourself as well as 
those who will ship after youdo. Hers is a good rule to 
follow: 

Never ship honey to a dealer without first writing him as to 
the condition of the market, and some idea as to what price can 
likely be realized. 

Find out whether or not your honey is wanted at all ina 
certain market. We have actually known bee-keepers to ship 
their honey to a commission man who was overloaded, without 
first writing, and then expect to realize the top price. Of 
course if they didn’t get the returns they expected, they 
berated the helpless commission man. Now, we hope none of 
our readers will be guilty of such unbusinesslike methods 
this year. 

Investigate several markets before shipping, and find out 
where you can likely do the best. We think if bee-keepers 
area little careful, and don't get in too big a hurry to realize 
on their honey all at once, even tho the crop is large, a fairly 
good price will be secured. But if you can anywhere get 12 
or more cents per pound, net, for your white comb honey, and 
6 or 7 cents for extracted in a wholesale way, we would say, 
‘*take it quick ’—that is, if we were going to advise you. But, 
understand, we are not advising about that at all. Each must 
do as he thinks best, and thenif later any blameis to be 
placed, he will know right where to lay it on. 


soo 


The Buffalo Programs are going out nicely at the 
5-cent rate. When one thinks of the half-dozen bee-songs 
that go with it—and al) for only 5 cents—why, he. will of 
course send for a copy. Address the Secretary, Dr. A. B. 
Mason, Sta. B, Toledo, Ohio, who will mail you as many of the 
programs as you may want at price named. Better get a copy 
in advance of the convention, and learn the songs so that 
when you get to Buffalo you can helpsing them. We expect 
Dr. Miller to be there to play them, and show us all just how 
they ought to be sung. But we can all learn the melodies 
before going, and be ready to join in the ‘* swelling chorus” 
in the convention hall. 





The Weekly Budget, 


Mr. E. C. HANFoRD, a promising young bee-keeper of 
Bergen Co., N. J., made us a short call while in Chicago, July 
20. He is getting along nicely with his bee-keeping venture. 














Mr. JONATHAN STEWART, of Winnebago Co., Ill., writing 
July 15, said: 


‘**We are having a pretty good honey season—the first for 
four years.” 


Mr. Harry Laturop, of Green Co., Wis., wrote us July 
21, as follows: 


“Our honey-flow is phenomenal. White clover is stil] 
holding out good. Basswood was of short duration.” 


Mrs. A. A. Simpson, of Greene Co., Pa., wrote July 19: 


4 ‘I have a very large honey crop, having taken, to date, 
1,600 pounds of extracted, and YOU pounds of comb honey. 
I am selling the extracted at 12 cents, and the comb at 20 
cents per pound.” 

Mr. J. A. GREEN, of Lasalle Co., IIl., wrote us July 19, as 
follows: 


‘* We have had a good yield from white clover, a fair one 
from basswood, and bees ure working well and getting lots of 
honey from sweet clover.” 


Mr. S. N. Biack, of Adams Co., IIl., gave us a very pleas- 
ant call when in Chicago, July 22. Mr. Black is unfortunate 


|. fine. Yours sincerely, 








again this year in that he has had no crop of honey. This is 
the third or fourth year of failure. But he has had many 
swarms, and expects to get a good crop next year. His api- 
arian faith, tho severely tried, is still strong. We trust he 
may be well rewarded in 1898. 


Mr. S. LAMont, of Wabasha Co., Minn., writes that he 
‘hopes to arrange so as to go to Buffalo in August.” That's 
good. There ought to be 500 at that meeting. Wonder if 
Mr. Hershiser has secured a hall! large enough! It would be 
a good joke if the bee-keepers would have to ‘‘swarm out” on 
account of too crowded a ‘‘ hive!” 


Mr. Ernest W. HAtsreap, of Jackson Co., Miss., writing 
us July 16, said: 


‘* Several days ago I sent you a sample of honey, I would 
like to have your opinion of. Whatisit from? It is the last 
of the crop here, and is not unusual. I have been told it was 
ti-ti, but that does pot correspond with my observation, as I 
could find no ti-tiin bloom when it was gathered. Please an- 
swer in the American Bee Journal.” 


The honey was received all right, but as we never tasted 
anything just like it, we are unable to tell its source. Itisa 
very pleasant flavored honey—much better than the samples 
we usually receive of Southern honey. It should give satis- 
faction to those who buy it for eating purposes. 


Mr. W. A. PryAv. of Oakland, Calif., wrote us a very 
newsy letter (as usual, when he does write), dated July 15. It 
is so interesting that we give our readers a goodly portion of it: 


My DEAR MR. York :—We have been having very pleas- 
ant weather here, in fact, our July weather is better than the 
average. Jam glad of this, as we have had so many Eastern 
folks here for the past ten daysor so. We are not afraid of 
hot weather at this time, but of foggy or windy weather. The 
trade winds from the ocean usually blow at this time to quite 
an extent, and in San Francisco, where it is very sandy, clouds 
of dust and sand are driven into one’s eyes. On this side of 
the Bay it does not make so much difference, as we have little 
sand and hardly any dust, as the streets are fairly well 
sprinkled and cleaned. 

I had the pleasure, a few weeks ago, of meeting Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowan. I drove them about this city and our sister city 
of Alameda. They seemed much pleased with the city and 
the surroundings. I found them to be very excellent people. 
They told me that they intend to spend next winter in this 
portion of the State. It is Mr. Cowan’s intention to visit the 
bee-ranches of the southern portion of the State this summer, 
then take a trip East. 

On the 13th, I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. J. T. 
Calvert...... On the 10th he went with one of the many ex- 
cursions that were run out of this city and San Francisco to 
Santa Cruz. This gave him a chance to see some of the fine 
gardens and orchards that have made this and Santa Clara 
counties famous. He was much pleased with the trip.” Tho 
he had only seen a portion of the central part of California, 
he told me that ‘‘ California is a great State.” Mr. C. had 
some samples of the new drawn foundation with him. It was 
the first of the kind I had seen. I was surprised that ma- 
chinery is able to form such cells. The samples were really 
W. A. PRYAL. 
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A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 2O cents. It is called ‘t The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 


><: 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offers on page 4h0. 


—~-- 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 
Why not take advantage of the offers made on page 465 ? 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O..C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 











Two Eges in a Cell—Billter Honey. 


1. In transferring a colony of bees from a box-hive into a 
Doolittle hive, I noticed in the brood-comb two eggs in a cell. 
I thought of a laying-worker, but I found a very large, nice- 
looking queen. She was not crowded for room. What was 
the cause ? and what ought I to have done with her ? 

2. I took off some section honey, with combs white and 
nice, tut the honey was so bitter I could noteat it. What can 
I do with it to make it good ? TENNESSEE. 

ANswErs.—1. It is nothing so very unusual for a queen 
to lay eggs ina cell, especially when she first commences to 
lay. Only this week I had a young queen which laid two eggs 
in acell, altho there were plenty of empty cells adjacent. 
There is nothing to be done in such a case but to let the 
queen alone. 

2. I don’t know from what source the honey came, but I 
doubt if you can do anything to improve it. Possibly, how- 
ever, it may improve with age. Honey from onions is said to 
be very rank at first, but to grow better afterward, and some 
say that linden honey is too strong at first. But I’m afraid 
the bitter taste will remain. 


n> - 


Fastening Foundation in Sections. 
How can I fasten foundation in sections so that it will 
stay ? I use the thin, but it falls down when in the hive. 
NEBR. 
ANSWER.—The method of fastening has much to do with 
it. If you will get one of the Daisy foundation fasteners you 
will probably have no trouble. With this machine a hot plate 
melts the wax, which is quickly prest against the surface of 
the wood, and is then held so firmly that the foundation pulls 
apart rather than to leave the wood. With the machine the 
work can also be done very rapidly, 500 starters having been 
reported in Gleanings as put in per hour by one who made a 
specialty of it. Butif you do half of that you need nut be 
discouraged. 


> 


Swarms and Their Management. 


1. On page 438, you tell ‘‘lllinois” that 16 days after 
the first swarm issues he need not look for any more swarms. 
Correct, generally speaking; but you can put me on record as 
having the second swarm issue as late as the 1Yth day. Col- 
ony No. 89 swarmed June 17, and sent out a second swarm 
July 5—making 1 days including the first and last day, or, 
in law, counting the last but not the first day, 18 days. 

2. I had three second swarms come off this morning, and 
alight together. Usually I cut out queen-cells and return sec- 
ond swarms, but two of these issued early, while I was absent 
from the yard, and I was not sure where they came from, so I 
took the queens away and let them return. Not desiring in- 
crease, but to secure all the honey possible, which wouid be 
the most advantageous, to return them in that way, or to have 
hived them—made a new colony—and then doubled up some 
of the light colonies in the fall? The three swarms united 
made a pretty large swarm. MINNESOTA. 


_ ANSWERS.—1. Yes, such an exception may occasionally 
occur. From the time the egg is laid until the young queen 
emerges from the cell is 15 to 16 days, so 16 days after the 





of their cells,.and there should be no further swarming. If 
weather should not allow swarming at this time, of course 
the bees could be held back, and the swarm might issue, as in 
your case, 18 days after the prime swarm. It is just possible, 
too, that in some cases there might be some delay in the ma- 
turing of the young queen. Again, it may happen that the 
bees swarm out at the time the young queen takes her wed- 
ding flight. To make the list of exceptions complete, it might 
be said that in rare instances the mother colony may build up 
so strong as to send out a swarm in the fall harvest, say two 
months after the first swarm, but I’m not sure whether this 
ever took place. It possibly might, however, if by some 
means the gueen were killed and a new batch of queens 
reared, for, at such time, a strong colony in a good harvest 
would not beso unlikely to swarm. 


2. I feel pretty sure the plan you pursued will give you 
more honey than to hive separately. The case might be dif- 
ferent in the South, or in any place where there is a heavy 
flow late in the season, in which case each colony might have 
time to build up strong for this late harvest. 
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Taxing Bees. 


. Is it constitutional to tax honey-bees ? 

. If so, what States levy a tax on them ? 

At what value are they assest ? 

Has this question been in litigation ? 

. If so, what has been the decision of the courts ? 

Please do me the favor to answer these questions the best 
you can, so that I can go before the county commissioners 
somewhat informed. We are assest $2.50 per colony—the 
only county in the State that taxes the honey-bee. 

W ASHINGTON. 

ANSWER.—In answer to these several questions, which 
have come up at different times, I can only repeat that they 
are questions for a lawyer, not for a bee-keeper to answer. 
Each State has its own laws, and any lawyer or justice of the 
peace ought to be able to give the laws of his own State. Un- 
less there is special provision made for the exemption of bees, 
they should be taxt in al] States. I pay taxes on my bees as 
well as my horses, and at the same rate according to their 
value, and I see no reason why I should not. Taxes are paid 
to keep the machinery running that secures us protection of 
our property, and if a man should steal one of my colonies | 
would appeal to the law just as promptly asif he stole a horse. 
If I should refuse to pay the tax, the courts would promptly 
decide against me. Even if assessors in other counties failed 
to assess bees, that would make no difference—I would have 
to pay the tax al! the same. 


Cue bor 
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White-Eyed Drones. 


I mail you to-day samples of white-eyed drones. 


About 
half the drones in one colony are like these. What do you 
think of them ? INDIANA. 


ANSWER.—It is nothing unusual to see occasional specimens 
of drones with heads of different colors—more strictly speak- 
ing, with eyes of different colors—but it is unusual to find 
them in a colony in such large numbers, and especially so 
strikingly different as these white ones. They present a very 
curious appearance, and the question arises whether they or 
the colony to which they belong are as vigorous as others. 
The deficiency of coloring-matter in the eyes is usually con- 
sidered more or less a sign of constitutional weakness. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA A 





The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment ': 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘* Foul Brood; Its Natura! 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 


old queen has left the hive all the young queens should be out | —both for $1.10. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
‘or Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
his edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and Is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey inan attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest styie Of the art,and bound 

n cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats Of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is Complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound tn cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J Cook,of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 0 
pages, bound in paper, and Illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
~—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. it has 350 pages: bound 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parlinmen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. | Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 10u pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leafiet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00, 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plap itis a chapter from 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Mr. Howard’s Book on Fou! Brood, 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
ultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price. & cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Ke- 
orts of the first 20 conventions. Price 15 cts 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. &. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price 10 cts. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-Keepers—by 
Cuas. F. Murs. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure an@ How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


Gee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s * new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and A 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. % 

in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-buok. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
— Devoted to, Ist, How We Made the Old Farm an A, 
2nd, Peach Culture; urd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera! Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully iliustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book.— Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain ‘Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, ee Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Al) about ‘Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, re A T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. Price, 25 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 





1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ 82.00 
2. ABC of Bee-Culture.................. 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide.................. oo Bete 
4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound]....-.. 1.65 
5. Doolittie’s Scientific Queen-Rearing. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9, Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1.20 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ . 1.15 
14. Convention Hard-Book. eee ST 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing...... ......... 1.10 
18. Our Poultry DOCG ioc ccccccccccccce aa ae 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ....... 1.15 
eS a oO aes 10 





25. Commercial Calculator. No. l......... 1.25 
26. Commercia! Caleulator, No.2..  .... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................. 1.10 
BO. POURS Culset ies anssscccccssccce co Nowe 
32. Hand-Book of Health........... ..... 1.10 
33. Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
35. Siloand Silage.. . osoce Sane 


36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 Golonies)..... 1 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............ 1 





[0 ces: DISCOUNT 


1 have a Large Quantity of Winter-Sawed 
Basswood on band, and will make SHIPPING 
CASES at 10 per cent. discount from list 
price. Cases holding 15 sections, 85.00 per 
hundred net. First-class work guaranteed. 


Write for Price-List. 
W. J. STAHMANN, Weaver, Minn. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 25A8t 


5, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements #0 that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10h 25b 50m 








Alsike Clover........ .70 81.25 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover(white). 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
White Clover... ..... 90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ .60 1.00 25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .565 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MADE 


TRANSFERRING “sexs 


If you contemplate buying either three or 
five band Italian Queens, simply write for my 
pamphlet. If you need some of the hest now, 
send 75 cts. for one, $4.00 for six, or 87.50 per 
doz.—and full instructions for latroducing. as 
well as the best methods known for securing 
good cells will be sent free. 

Money Order office—Warrenton, 


Ww. H. PRIDGEN, 
21A13t CREEK, Warren Co., N.C. 


Mention the American Bee 1 WUT 


Our 97 Catalog 


—OF— 


Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 


is yours for the asking. . 
tt is full of information. (2 Write for it. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
AprarRy—Glen Cove, L. I. 
Meniim the American Bee Journm 











For the G. A. R. Encampment 


To be held at Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 23 to 28 in- 
clusive. will be sold over the Nickel Plate 
Road at $10.50 for the round trip. Good 
going Aug. 21st, 22nd and 23rd. 

The Nickel Plate Road is the short jine be- 
tween Chicago and Bufialo, and is equipt with 
the most modernly constructed day coaches 
and luxurious sleeping and dining cars. 
Colored Forters are in charge of the day 
coaches, and the facilities for the comfort of 
patrons is unsurpast. Commander-in-Chief 
Clarkson has selected this line for the trans- 
portation of himself and staff, and respect- 
fully invites bis comrades to join him, 

Mr. J. Y. Calahan. General Agent, 111 
Adams &t.. Chicago, IIl,, will be pleased to 
furnish all information in regard to train 
service, etc. Depot, 12th and Clark Sts. 


a ee 
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ixcursion to Chautauqua Lake 


Via the Nickel Pl»te Aug. 2nd. at very low 
rates. Avail yourself of this opportunity to 
visit one of the most picturesque resorts in 
western New York. Tickets good on any of 
our through trains leaving Chicago daily at 
10:35 a m., 3:05 p.m., and 10:15 p.m. 

Call on or address, J. Y. CALE AHAN, Gen’l 
Agent, 111 Adams St. H. THORNE, C. P. & T. 
A. Depot 12th and Clark Sts. 22 





General Ttems. 


Bees Had Done Well. 


I have 9O colonies of bees, and they 
did well until the last two weeks. The 
first crop of alfalfa is all cut, and the 
second crop is just beginning to bloom 
now. Iam well pleased with the Bee 
Journal. and wouldn’t be without it for 
twice what it costs. S. P. DAvIs. 

Otero Co., Colo., July 12. 


—_ 


Good White Clover Flow. 


I have a colony of bees that has been 
dying for four months. Some of them 
cie with their loads of honey on, and 
they are working well. I have six colo- 
nies now. There was a good flow of 
honey from white clover and raspberries. 
Basswood has just opened. 

CHARLES A. BREESE. 

Rensselaer Co., N, Y., July 12. 


- o—3<4> eo 


Have Not Done Very Well. 





Bees have not been doing very well 
here this season. Some of my first 
swarms are working in the supers, but 
up to yesterday and to-day it was very 
slow. There is some basswood bloom on 
the highlands, and buckbush is heavy 
with bioom, but the weather has been 
unfavorable for bees to work lately. It 
was too wet the forepart of the season— 
cold and wet the latter partof May, and 
the forepart of JunelI had to feed to 
keep the bees from starving. I had the 
first swarm June 14, and I usually get 
the first swarms in May. I have had 
them as early as May 17. 


The weather looks better now, and the 
bees are working witha will, sol have 
some hopes of securing some light honey 
yet. S. LAMonr. 

Wabasha Co., Minn., July 16. 





Feeding and Feeders. 


Walter S.Pouder, in his little book en- 
titled, ‘‘ Busy Bees and How to Manage 
Them,” gives the best method I have 
ever heardof. It is as follows: At night 
tilt the hive back and prop it up with a 
board ; then pour the syrup on the bot- 
tom-board, and the next morning the 
hive can be let down again, as the syrup 
will have been stored in the comb. Don’t 
be afraid of drowning the bees by pour- 
ing the syrup in at the entrance, as they 
will use the combs as ladders. To use 
this method the hives must have been in 
use long enough to be well propolized, 
otherwise there issome danger of the 
syrup leaking out. In the fall, when it 
is time to feed, I go through the apiary 
at dusk and prop up all the hives that 
require feed. I then go around with an 
old coffee-pot of syrup and pour about a 
gallon in each entrance. This I repeat 
two orthree evenings according to the 
amount of feeding to be done. Feeding 
used to be the the most disagreeable and 








Finest Alfalfa Honey 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, 0D 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1can, ina case, 7}¢ cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 634 cents. The Cash mMusT accom- 


pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in 
270-lb. barrels. 


(#~ A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & €0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co, New London, 


—"Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Atf 


BHE-K KEEPERS . sue 
The Very Finest Line of 

in the Market, and sell SU PPI [KS 
them at Low Prices. ] 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest—*- 7 PPOs cn, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm, | 

The Monette Queen-Clipping Device worKs | 

LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 

queens, all inone day, when examining my 
bees. Wa. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 

















Couldn’t Do Without It. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was to me. 
could not do without one now. 


| Dr. GEO. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer! 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 24 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 

GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LTO LLL Rae Me, per 
Pa ¥ AA & Fob Sb 








Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
= dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. We supply Deal- 
ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40.000 
feet of floor space, and ull modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. — 

Write fur Catalogs, Quotations. etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 
HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Mention the AMELTICOM K€E LOUTT As 


For Sale, BEES and QUEENS 


Queens, 50 cts. Nuclei, three frames with 
Queen, 82 00; Two frames, $1.50; One frame, 
$1.00. Full Colonies, $4.00, 

Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
30A3 SWARTS, GREENE Co., PA. 


Norogine, Be aconeerdgorn, Ree Anuar 


CARLOADS 














Beautiful Honey-Cases 


Made by the A. I. Root Co., at their prices. 
Beeswax Wanted. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT. MENTION THER JOURies 


BEE-KEEPERS | pave"Gataiog tor isn7. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 





Mention. the Americam Bee Jourral 


Full Colonies for Sale 


30 miles northwest of Chicago, in 9-frame 
Lang+troth hives. Bees in good condition. 
Only a:ew colonies. Too warm to ship long 
distance. Prices—#5.00 per colony; 5 colonies, 
at $4.75 each ; or 10 colonies at $4.50 each, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 








The Nickel Plate Road 


Has been selected by Commander-in-Chief 
Clark-on for the transportation of himself 
and staff tothe G. A. R. Encampment to be 
held at Buffalo, N. Y, Aug. 23rd to 28th. 
Tickets will be on sale Aug. 2\st, 22nd and 
23rd at the rate of $10.50 for the round trip. 

This will afford an opportunity to the com- 
rades now living in the great West and North- 
west to once more visit the home of friends, 
and shake hands with those with whom they 
fought shoulder to shoulder in the great Civil 


ar. 
For full information call on, or address, 
J. Y. CALAHAN, Gen’! Agent, 
111 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
H. THornge, C. P. & T. A. 
111 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 21 








provoking work about the apiary; but 
by this method I find it easy. ' I have 
tried feeders regulated by thumb-screws, 
Mason jars with perforated lids, bread- 
pans filled with straw, or covered with 
cheese-cloth, etc., but they are all too 
fussy tosuit me. The former have a 
fashion of leaking and letting the syrup 
run out of the entrance, while the rest 
are dauby and drown the bees. The 
Boardman entrance feeder has none of 
these faults, and is the only feeder I use 
when a feeder is required ; but Pouder’s 
method given above is ahead of them all, 
as it costs nothing, saves time, is more 
cleanly, and does not allow the heat of 
the cluster to escape as do feeders which 
are placed above the cluster.—EARL C. 
WALKER, in Gleanings. 


——. 


Have Done Moderately Well. 


Bees have done moderately well, but 
are checkt at present by drouth. 

Keep the Bee Journal booming. I am 
lost without it. R. H. HARKEY. 

Ellis Co., Tex., July 1¥. 





Bees Doing Fine. 


Bees are doing fine this year. There 
is any amount of white clover, and pros- 
pects for a fall flow are good. 

I put a drone-trap on one of my hives 
at noon, and by 5 o’clock, p.m., I had 
between 350 and 275 drones init. Is 
not this an unusual large number for 
one colony ? P. D. WINK. 

Cherokee Co., Iowa, July 2U. 


a 





Bad Year for Bees. 


We have had a very bad year for bees 
in this section. I have taken off only 
100 pounds of comb honey from 22 col- 
onies. Heavy rains in the spring fol- 
lowed by a drouth is the reason. I had 
only three swarms from 19 colonies. 

A. W. FAIRBURN. 

Santa Rosa Co., Fla., July 19. 


— - —~—<—e + t—CS 


Not Much White Clover Honey. 


I like to read all the reports from bee 
men and boys; some are nice to read, 
some make me have apain. I will get 
some honey this season... White clover 
has been very plentiful, but not very 
rich in nectar. It was a long time be- 
fore a bee was seen on it, but later they 
put in their time pretty well. Now, 
altho there is considerable yet in bloom, 
very little honey is comingin. I havea 
little over 100 colonies from 56, spring 
count. I have a few finisht supers of 
honey, and some extracting frames full. 
I am changing my old hives to the Lang- 
stroth style. 

I expect to sell my honey at and near 
home, and will use some leaflets to try 
to create a greater demand. There will 
be considerable loose farmers’ honey 
hereabouts, and I am a little fearful 
about prices; yet I don’t believe in ad- 
vertising the fact before hand, for we 
may not get much more honey than we 
have. W. SPENCER. 

Macoupin Co., Ill., July 21. 





Sections and Section Holders. 


I have an idea or two that I feel will 
interest bee-keepers in regard to width 
of sections, and section-holders. I use 
sections 1 15/16 inches in width, be- 
cause they fit my 10-frame Langstroth 





Foundation —Sections— Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 


If you are ina rush, send me your order. I 
sell the best only, and fill orders promotly 
at LOWEST PRICE, Beeswax wanted in 
exchange. 


; ay into Founda- N ° 
Working Wax tise foreisn A Specialty, 
2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 
Samples of Foundation and Sections, 


GUS DITTMER, 


AUGUSTA, WIS, 


gee SEE THAT WINK ! 


\ Bee - Supplies! Roor's 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 

















. and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat 
tree. 160 tet 6 Pouder, 

m . 2 2 Mass. Ave., 
\are PovDERS ap”’ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


NEN ANSWERING JhTR ADVERTIOEMERT MENTION “He JOURKE 





= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published. send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


”"-Bep-Keaner’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention the Americun Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplus Honey. 
the gulokest of any Foundation made” 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN,. 


Bole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery (o., N. Y. 














If You Keep but One KRemed 


fa tho howe YELLOWZONES 


it should be 
They Combine the Virtues of a Medicine 
Chest. 
The Very Best general-service Remedy to be 
had A'T ANY PRICE. 


A supply of Zonet Cathartics '* now 
LOx,. 


added to each 
100 in a Box, $1,00—17 in a Box, 25c. 
W. B. House, Drawer 1, Detour, Mich. 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Jourual. 
Vention the American Bee Journal. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Van do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
PE Gaining. Dadoin 
ging-up. Jointing Stu 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SHKNECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS. N. Y 
1lAly Mentw.. the Ameriron Bee /ournal. 


It li By Keturn 

allan QUCENS ~ mai. 
Untested, 50c,; Tested, $1.00. 

Nuclei, 2 trame, $2.00, including a good Queen 

Bees by the Pound. 
E. L. CARRING TON, 
22Atf De Funiak Springs, Filia. 

Mention the American Bee Journa, 

















—i. A. W. MEET— 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 4 to 7. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets for 
this occasion at one fare for the round trip. 
Tickets will be available Aug. 2nd. 3rd and 
4th. Good to return ijeaving Philadelphia up 
to and including Auge 9h 

For full particulars call on or addres. J Y. 
CALLAHAN, Gen'l Agent, 111 Adams S:,., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Depot 12th and Clark Sts. 24 
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Employ Nature 


The best physician to heal your ills. Send for 
FREE Pamphlet explaining how diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, Liver, Kidneys and Lungs 
can be cured without drugs, 


F. M. SPRINGS CO., 


Lock Box No.1 LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


——A GENUINE — 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen’'s Eges perfectly through 
warm weather, just as good as fr-sh ones for 
cooking and frosting. One man paid 10 cents 
adozen for the eggs he preserved, and then 
later sold them for 25 cents a dozen. You can 

reserve them for about 1 ceut per dozen. 

ow is the time to do it. while eggs are cheap. 


Address for Circular giving further infor- 


mation— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 
3512 Monroe Street, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 


FOR SALE. 


1000 pounds of White Clover Comb Honey. 
Price. 13% cts. per pound. 
28A Edw. E. Smith, Carpenter, Ill. 


Mention treo Amemcam Bee Journ. 
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{WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


> TV) Best on Earth. Horsestigh, Bull ( 
VV) our pertex AUTomarte Machine 
VV you can make 60 rods a glay for 
MVNA i2 to 20 cts. a Rod. 
SVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVA' 














va 50 styles. a atalogue Free. 


220302e1¢ 
occcerooocoe 


PPP Oe DBS 
Sseoesesoosoeoeoeoeoeoeovwwe~« 


Mention th A-nerican Bee sournas, 











48Etf 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


And progeny warranted to take premium 
atthe Fairs. Verms upon application. 


J. F. Michael, Greenville, Ohio. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 14Etf 
Queen Bauders-—45c. each. Tested 3 
Banders 70c each. They are 


Fine, Large Queens, and free from all disease. 
This is a Money Order office Write for whole- 
sale prices. DANIEL WURTH, Falmouth, Rush Co., Ind. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 








I have 500 Untested 3 or 5 


28E4t 





Bee - Hives, sections. Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send forcatatog MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis Minn. 
CHAS. MONDENG, Mgr. 


Merrthom, the Aone ‘ 








Wanted—Colonies of Bees 


In Chicago vicinity, in exchange for Art Work 
—Fine Pictures, framed or not framed — at 
wholesale ratings. Address, ¢. P. C., care of 
this Journal. 





RDERS filled by return mail for the 
choicest U ntested Italian Q.1.eers at 60c 
each. Can furnish ',” and 3 fr. Nuclei. 
A. I. Root Co’s SUPPLIES. Send for 
s6-page Catalog. 
Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 4atf 





H. G. Ouirin, of Bellevue, Ohio 
—QUEEN-BREEDER— 


Offers ** Warranted "’ Golden. or Leather-Col- 
ored Queens at 50 cts. each. six for 82 75. 
Queens are Young, Hard, aud Prolific; no 
disease in my locality. Have received orders 
from «single bee keevper within LU mouths for 
as nigh af 150 Queens. My Bees spe sk for 

en 29 A9t 


Meutn the Americom Bee Journcss 











BARELEY 
810.00 ROAD CARTS 
and upwards. 


For er be surpassed.” jand BUGGIES 
We also manufacture a complete line 
of GOAT and tit — ow from 


COAT. = DOG 
CARTS from $4.00 

to $7.00. Write for 
GoaT CATALOGUE. 

















g ve ee Ek tales 
=| manufactured and sold to dealers, BUT NOW we are selling 
26 to oe poaing 7 you the travelin 
cr illustrated cata 





‘Write 


nd dealer's profi 





FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG, CO, 


ARNESS |. 


from rs UPWARDS. 
s cut shows our $5.50 Harness 
CARTS ibe Awe which we makea specialty of and 


"BARELEY 
$55.00 BUGGIES 
a Specialty. We guar. 

antee satisfaction. 








DEFY COMPETITION 


Read our book of voluntary Testi- 
monials from our customers and see 
what they think 
of Barkley Goods 
and Business 
Methods. It will 
pay you to do so, 











man’s expenses 
oene and — 














GARDEN CITY BLoc BAREL 
CHICAGO, ILL, | $192. cABzioLEr 
Simplicity hives, and give good room for | weather. There were several days in 


a key-board. I use halfof them open on 
three sides, putting the wide or closed 
sides at the ends of the frames, thereby 
forming a case at no cost, that answers 
every practical purpose of Danzenbaker’s 
hive. I make the frames of lath to hold 
8 sections 444x4%, and as the sections 
form an outside case, they adjust them- 
selves to any width of sections and givea 
bee-space above and below. I use the 
middle two sections open on all sides, be- 
cause it gives the bees openings to move 
through the case in all directions. 

Now as to the honey-dew that was 
mentioned as falling, out in Idaho. It 
makes me tired to hear a bee-keeper 
speak of a heavy fallof honey-dew, un- 
less he simply means thatit falls from 
the aphis. URIAH STEPHENSON. 

Henderson Co., Ill. 


Fair Crop—No Basswood. 


We have a fair honey crop, nothing 
extra.’ Basswood didn’t yield here this 
year. E. S. MILEs. 

Crawford Co., Iowa, July 15. 





The Season in Vermont. 


This has been one of the worst springs 
for bees in Vermont-that I ever knew. 
As a rule bees wintered finely, and were 
breeding up well in the spring until the 
cold weather came. It rained a great 
deal of the time, and when it did not 
rain it was so cold they could not work 
any, so they secured little or no honey 
from fruit-bloom. 

All through June strong colonies were 
killing their drones, and were on the 
verge of starvation. Clover opened 15 
days later than it did last year, there- 
fore I bad to resort to feeding to keep 
the colonies alive, but since July 1, and 
the warm weather commenced, white 
clover opened very fast, and now the 
bees are booming and gathering honey 
the fastest they ever did from clover, 
and should this weather continue we will 
secure a good crop of clover honey yet. 

I am experimenting along different 
lines with the bees, and may report the 
results later. A. W. Darsy. 

Grand Isle, Co., Vt., July 12. 


Keeping Bees in North Dakota. 


Our bees have not done as well this 
season as last. To begin with, we had 
high water in the spring. and they had 
to be taken out of the cellar before the 
weather was favorable, and in conse- 
quence many colonies were greatly re- 
duced in numbers. We also had an 
unusual amount of wind and cold 














succession in which the bees could not 
be out. Inthe last two weeks it has 
rained very hard at times, and we have 
also had some very hot weather. White 
clover is now at its best, andsome honey 
is being brought in, but not as fast as 
we would like to see it. 

Last season we had 18 colonies, 
spring count, increast to 40, and ex- 
tracted 1,400 pounds, mostly all very 
good honey, which we sold in the home 
market. Our first swarm came off June 
15, and we began extracting on the 
26th. 

So far this season we have not had a 
swarm, nor have we extracted any, but 
some are getting strong in numbers, and 
are putting in some surplus which we 
expect to take off this week. 

We were the first to keep bees in this 
locality, and have started four others, 
three of whom are doing well. Our 
friend, Dr. Richter, lost all of his dur- 
ing the winter, but we believe that the 
Doctor nas grit enough to try it again. 

JOHN Monson. 

Cass Co., N. Dak., July 11. 





Bees Did Well. 


Bees have done well so far this year. 
My best colony has stored 140 one- 
pound sections of honey. The queen is 
a cross between the Carniolan and Ital- 
ian races. L. HIGHBARGER. 

Ogle Co., Ill., July 17. 


The Nickel Plate Road 


Will sell excursion tickets to Chautauqua 
Lake and return on Aug. 2nd. Tickets gvod 
on any of our through Exoress Trains Un- 
excelled Dining Car service Day coaches 
in charge of colored porters. Try atrip over 
this line and be convinced of the superior ser- 
vice. For full information call on, or address, 
J. Y.CALLAH N, Gen'l Agent, 111 Adams &St., 
Chicago. lil. Depot i2th and Clark Sts. 22 








Van Deusen Thin Fdn. 


A few 25-pound boxes of VanDeusen Thia Su- 
per Comb Foundation at $11.00 per box. Be 
quick if you want a box of it. Address, 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
118 Michigan St. - CHICAGO. ILL. 


Golden Beauties and 3-Banded 
Or IMP RTED STOCK. 
Silver-Gray Carniolans. 


Untes ed, 50c ; Tested, 75c. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Address, 


Judge E. Y. TERRAL & CO. 


26Atf CAMERON, TEXAS. 
Mention the American Bee JourTnroi- 
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California =* 


care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Oupate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


rticultural and Agricultura] 
pn Rn the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mention the American Bee Journas. 


A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a special offer on booklets on Bees, 
Poultry, Health, etc. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mail any 6 of the list below: 
and for $1.25 we will mail the whole 
dozen* 





1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard............ 25¢ 
2, Poultry for Market and Profit........ 25e 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit.... .. 25c 
4. Our Ponitry Doctor...... .... ......-. 30c 
5. Capons and Caponiz ng................ 30c 
6. Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote... 25c 
7 Kendall’s Horse-Book ................. 25¢ 
O Be Bas be tik cababaddtencscecscrecse 25¢ 
9. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator........ 240 
10. Foul Brood, by Kohnke.......... ... 10¢ 
11. Silo and silage, by Prof Cook.......... 25e 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 








DUQUESNE $ COLLEGE ! 


PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH 8&7. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Thorough Courses — Normal, Commercial, La- 
dies Literary, Shorthahd and Tyvewriting. 
Efficient and experienced instructors. Day 
and Night sessions. Send for Catalog. 


Prof. LEWIS EDWIN YORK, Pres. 


Texas Queens ! 


By return mail. Best honey gathering strain 
in Am- rica. Untested, 75c. select Warran- 
ted, $1.00. J. DO. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


9A26t Mention the American Bee Journal 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 














Mee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid. for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first: then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘‘faces”’* for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. . 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
anod get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





Illinois.—The annual meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepe:s’ A-sociation 
Will be held at the Court Huuse in Freeport, 
Tuesday, Aug. 17,1897. 11 are c-rdially in- 


vited. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 
New Milford, Ill. . " 





See the premium offers on page 465! 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


NaNO LON 


Chicago, Ill., July 20.—Some few lots of 
then w crop of white comb has come on the 
market and sold at 12c. Lots not strictly 
nice may fai! to bring this figure. Very ‘ittle 
sale for extracted boney of any kind, Prices 
range from 5@6c. for white, 4@5c. for amber, 
and dark 3%c. Bees~« ax steady at 26@27c. 


ee il 


San Francisco, Calif., July 14.—White 
comb, 1-lbs., 7-9c.; amber comb, 4-6c.; ex- 
tracted, white liquid, 4%-5c.; extracted. light 
amber. 3%-4c.; dak tule, 2%c. Beeswax, 
fair to choice. 25-26¢. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 22.—There is a 
fairdemand or extracted and comb honey. 
We have disposed already of a numberof ar- 
rivals of fine quality. We quote 11%@13c. as 
the range for choice comb honey; 3%@6c. for 
extracted. Demand is fair for beeswax at 
22@25c, for good to choice yellow. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 5.—Fancy white. 12@ 
12%c.; No. 1 white, 1:1@11%c.; fancy amber. 
10@10%c ; No. 1 amber, 9@10c.; fancy dark, 
8%@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@8c.; white, extracted, 
4%@5c; amber, 44@4%c.; dark, 3%@é4c. 
Beeswax, 25%@26c 

Movement of honey is very light; the 
weather '00 warm, and prices are nominal. 
Very little selling. 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 5.— Fancy white 
10@12%c.: No. 1 white. 9@10c ; white, ex- 
tracted, 4@6c. Beeswax. 25@27c. 

Big crup is being secured in this Sta‘e. No 
— for other grades than those mepn- 

oned. 


Albany, WN. Y., July 5.—Fancy white, 11@ 
12c.; fancy amber, 7@8c.; fancy dark. 6@8c.; 
white, extract: d. 5c ; aark. 4c. 

But very little is doing In honey this month. 
There is a small stock ot inferior comb honey 
on the market, and quite a littl extracted. 
ae are said to be doing nicely in this ses- 
tion. 


Buffalo, N. ¥, July 6.—Fancy white, 9@ 
10c.; No. 1 white, 8@9c ; fan -y amber, 7@8c.; 
No. 1 amber, 6@7c ; fancy dark, 5@6c.; No. 1 
dark. 4@5c.; white. extracted, 5@6c. Bees- 
wax, 23@28c. 

No demand now for either new or old honey. 
a t.o it can be sold, of course, at some price. 


Milwaukee, Wis., July 6.—Fancy white, 
12@13c.; No. 1 white, 11@12e ; fanch amber, 
9@10c.; No.1 anter. 8@9c.; No. 1 dark, 5@ 
7e.: white, extracted, 5@6c.: amber, 4%4%@5c.; 
dark, 4@4%c. Beeswax. 26428c. 

The supply of honey is ample for all de- 
mands, and some old stuck is yet on hand 
teatis very hard to move, as quality is poor. 
The fancy is nearly all gone. Extracted 
moved some during the last week. Small re- 
ceiptsof new quality common. We think 
our market wil! be in good order for s ip 
ments of new crop. We hope there will be a 
markt improv+ ment in quality and package, 
all along the line. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 7.—Fancy white, 
13-14c.; No 1 white, 1 -13e.; fancy amber, 
11-12¢c.; No. l amber, 10-!'1¢.; faney dark, 9- 
10c.; No. 1 dark, 8-%c : white. extracted, 5- 
5%c.; amber, 4%-5c ; dark. 4%-4c, Beeswax, 
3Uc. 

New comb honey has begun to come in. but 
no new extracted The demand is n>t large 
on account of fruit and vegetables being so 
plentiful. 


Detroit. Mi h., July 7.—Fancy white, 10- 
llc.; No 1 white, 9-\0u.; fancy amber. 8-9c ; 
No. 1 amber. 7-8c ; fancy dark, 6-7c.; white, 
extracted, 5 -6c.; amber, 4-5c.; dark, no sale. 
Beeswax. 25-6¢e. 

There is som: old honey in the market and 
new is arriving. 


Boston, Mass., July 6.—Fancy white, 13c ; 
No. t white, 1!1-12c.; white, extracted, 7-8c.; 
amber. 5-6c. Beeswux. 26c, 

Honey is selling slowly now. but this is ex- 
pected during warm weither. Beeswax is 
practically out of marketas tar as supply is 
concerned, but the demand is good. 


New York, N. Y., July 6.—Our market is 
bare of comb boney. and seme demand for 
white atfrom !0-lic. Market on extracted 
ix rather weak; demand slow of late, and ar- 
rivals plenty. We quote: Southern. average 
common grade. hve per galion: better graces 
from 55-60c.; California light amber, 4%- 
4% .; white, 5-5\4c. Beeswax remains steady 
at 26-27c. 





Peiadetyhta. Pa., July 10.—Fancy white, 
13@l14c.; No. t white, 12@1%c.; fancy amber, 
11@i2c.: No.1 amber. 10@1l1c.; fancy dark, 
8@Nvc ; No. 1 dark, 7@8c. Extracted. white, 
5@6c.; amber 4@5c.; dark,4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

New honey has commenced to arrive. phe | 
little call at present. To-day is very dull. 
Prospects are for very low prices. iggest 
honey crop in 10 years. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 10, — Fancy 
white, 12@14c.; No. 1 white, 11@i2c.; fancy 
amber. 10@lic ; No. | amber, 9@10c.; fanc 
dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@8c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.: amber. 5@6c.; dark, 4@5c. 
Bees wax, 24@27c. 

Demand for extracted honey is nominal. 
but at fair prices. Comb very slow on ac- 
count of warm weather. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 7.—Fancy white, 
12%e.; No. 1 white, 10-llc.; fancy amber. 
9c.; fancy dark, 6-7c. Beeswax, 28-30c. 

Honey is moving very slowly; no demand 
for it whatever. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fills. 
R. A. BuRNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. ¥. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 


Kaneas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8+. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, [lis. 
Cuas. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WituiaMs & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market 8t 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE. Scott & LEE , 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt. Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 3. Poup2a, L622 Miss .chusetts ave 


Albany, N.Y. 
CuAs. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Obioc. 
Cc. &. MuTs & Son, cor, Freeman & Central Avs. 


tN Ma ies eee De Ma Me ths mae 


Queens and Queen-KRearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages. etc.; all about forming nuclei. mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees. or weak colonies, 
stc.; or. in fact. everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 

ages. which is as interesting as a story. 

ere are some good offers of this book: 


Bound in cloth. postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bee JOURNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us two new subscribers to the 
Bee Journal for a year at $1.00 each. 





os 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 480. 
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, ——A Copy of— . 
FRE Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z Hutchinson ; 


and our 1897 Catalog, tor 2- 

cent stamp, or a copy of the 
Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


{monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages 50 Cents a Year. 


PbAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


1 ARIS 


ry‘O SAY to the readers 
of the 





f th 
BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 
has concluded to sel! 
—BKEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 


1897, at the following 
prices : 





Yen Colonies.. ... 45 00 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 ‘ 


1 2 “ “ 10 ( 0 
1 tested een... $150 
a ueens. 350 
1 select tested queen 21.0 
_ “ Queens 4 00 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


e@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the wee and each class of Queens. 
ress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A25t BORODIND, Onon. Co.. N. ¥ 


F DESCRIPTION and 
L@@ pricE-LIST of the 


BENT And Most Popular 
BLS! Honey - Extractor 
on the market. Will save its cost in Time and 
and Combs in one season. Address, 


Van Allen & Williams, Barnum, Wis. 


SEtf Mention the American Bee lrurnd. 














NO ELASTICITY IN ““STEAL.” 


For many years other manufacturers poohed at 
our claims for the elastic principle in wire fenc- 
ing. We won therace. Then certain ones who lacked 
various kinds of “principle” also steel, sought to 
recover lost ground by stealing our principle. 
As usual, however, it was found difficult to d 
pose of the stolen goods. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





—ONE FARE- 
Yo Philadelphia and Return 


Via the Nickel Plate Road and D. L. & W. Rys. 
account L. A. W. meet. Tickets good going 
Aug 2nd. 3rd and 4th. Good toreturn ieav- 
ing Philadelphia up to and including Aug. 9. 
Excellent Dining car service; smooth road- 
bed and luxurious sleeping cars. 

Call on or address. J. Y. CALLAHAN, Gen’l 
Agent. 111 Adams Street. Chicago, Ill. H. 
Thorne, C.P.&T. A. Depot 12th and are Ya 
Ste. 2 





DADANT’S * FOUNDATION 


Shiping-Cases and Cans for Honey. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. What more can anbyody do? 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


BEESWAX WANTED FOR NEXT SEASON'S USE. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


AiSECTIONS 4! SECTIONS 


Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 
lowing prices : 














No. 1 Snow-White. | No. 1 Cream. 
| eee. Tee $1.25 a Sl te lee thes $1.00 
oe ek ee 2.50 oY, | ere ee 2.00 
SD Bab... .... entateives ee OS ee ee 3.75 
BOG Ser.........aament.. See: fe . cocascaans 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. 


6A35t MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 





Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


substantial cloth binding, we propose to give The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
away to our present subscribers, for the work scribers Only, and no premium is also given 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American | to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Bee Journal. Journal for one year : 
Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
A description of the book here is quite un- Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail yor a 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the or we club it with tne Bee Journal fora year 
most fascinating style, The author is also —both together for only $1.75. But surely 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
quize any introduction. No bee-keeper is the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
ully equipped, or his library complete, with- boo! asa premium. Let everybody try for it 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” Wil you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE ROOT NO-DRIP SHIPPING-CASES. 


Why throw away good money on home-made or poorly-made Cases — Such as 
will let the honey drip through them? Commission men have told us that 
honey put up in our Cases brings one or two cents more per pound. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. 


The Porter Bee-Escape. . 


Acknowledged to be the best in the worid. Cleans supers of bees without 
smoking, brushing, shaking, or uncapping the honey. 


The Root-Cowan Extractors. 


Have been and are the standard the world over. 


Packages for Extracted Honey. 


We are head-quarters for everything in this line. 


The New Weed Drawn Foundation. 


This is a success. Don’t take the statement of any one else, but send for sam- 
ples and try it yourself. Pieces 4 inches square, running about 11 feet per Ib., 
are now being sent out. Prices—3 pieces, 4x4, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 10 pieces, 
25c.; mail, 30c. 24 pieces, 50c.; mail. 60c. Andif wecan catch upon orders 
for the small lots, we will furnish it in half-pound packages at 75c. with other 
goods, or 90c. postpaid. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 








Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
118 Michigan St:, Chicago, Ill. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





